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Characteristics, No. 6. 

The real Design of the Means of Grace. 

The morniosy was fine and clear, and the 
air bracing. Eusebius felt somewhat lan- 
guid after the labours of the Sabbath, and 
Jetermined upon a walk in the grove op- 
on the margin of the lake. As he was en- 
joying the cool breezes from an extensive 
sheet of water, and the melody of the lit- 
tle songsters in the dense shade of the sur- 
rounding trees, a oeighboar accosted him, 
“ Good morning, Sir, how do you do? — 
E returned the complunent, and in- 
formed Timon that be felt somewhat ex- 
hausted. Timon. “ That is unavoidable, af- 
ter holding three meetings on the Sunday, 
heside attending (wo or three on the eve- 





nings of week-days. 
ertion for any map, and more than any 
man ought to attempt. God, Sir, does not 
require it of us, and ao one can ever make 
me believe that it is prudent for any mao 
toattemptit. If hear two sermons on a 
Sunday, itis more than I can remember. 
if we all put in practice what we hear io 
two sermons, there will be no cause to 
complain of the state of society. 1 am sat- 


ified, Sir, that these evening meetings | 











{t is too much ex- . 


have a bad tendency, both upon the health | 


and morals of young people. It would be 
a hard case, indeed, if we could not be 
good Christians and get to heaven without 
running to so many meetings.”’ 

Eusebius replied, “Sir, your chief ob- 
jection seems to lie against evening meet- 
ings as injurious to the health aod morals 
of young people. I believe you attended 
the party at Major F’s, last Monday night. 
It was large; upwards of fifty, and you 
stayed toa late hour. You broke up I be- 
lieve between eleven end twelve. You 
rode over to D on Wednesday to 
attend the ball iu the evening. 1 am in- 
formed you and those who accompanied 
you arrived at home about two in the morn- 
‘jag. On Friday, you did not leave the 
General's tillnear twelve. Pray, Sir, were 
there any young people in the company 
beside yourself? Pray, Sir, how is it that 

religious meetings, held only for an hour 
anda half, at which the momentous things 
of eternity are brought before an audience, 
and which meetings are closed at an ear- 
ly hoar in the evening, should endanger 
the morals and health of young people, 
more than the evening meetings which 
you atlend ? [regret tosee that you do not 
bring to the subject of religion that can- 








dour and good sense, which you exercise | 


upon other subjects 
attending assemblies, being more prejudi- 
cial to morals and health than religious 
meetings are, does not jnstify the latter,but 


I willallow that your | 


it convicts you of prejudice & inconsisten- | 


Gentlemen and ladies must necessa- 
tily keep at home of an evening before 
they undertake to attack the practice of 


cv. 


religious people. Your aversion, Sir, does | 


not seem to lie against evening meetings, 
but religious evening meetings. Is there 
not in this something suspicious ? 


“ Bat, Sir, with your permission, I will | 


examine the right of holding frequent re- 
ligious meetings. 
religious people, who are supposed to 
speak or act by divine authority. We 
must examine their conduct and their pre- 
cepis. The Jews, forinstance. You can- 
not read their law and their history with- 
out receiving the impression that they 
were required, and actually did attend 
more religious meetings than the most 
zealous Christians in our day. 


fice, beside their Sabbaths, their fasts and 
festivals. David, whom you will not charge 
asa fanatic, considered ita privilege to 
“dwell in the house ofthe Lord.” Ifwe 
consider the Apostles and primitive Chris- 
tians, we see something of the same 
course.”?> They continued daily with one 


Our appeal must lie to | 
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duty ; if you omit it, you are not entirely 
quiet. There is some anxiety in your 
breast. In consequence of this incorrect 
view of the means, you eagerly catch at 
any excuse for staying at home. An unfa- 
vourable day—the call of a friend—sick- 
ness in your family—a head-ache, or any 
slight matter. Frequently I have noticed 
gentlemen and ladies stay from the pub- 
lick means, when things have occurred 
which I should have supposed would have 
urged them to attend, see Psalm 73. Their 


conduct is more like boys who are glad of 


an excuse to stay from school, thau like 
beings who atten! and hear for their own 
advantage. If a benevolent individual fur- 
nished the poor with one or two meals of 
food in a week, we should esteem him.— 
If he fed them as often as they would go 
hungry, we should esteem him more, Bat, 
in what light should we view those among 


the poor who would go but once or twice 


a week, and were constantly judgiog the 
motives and condemning the conduct of 
such who went ofiener? Should we not 
say they were either proud or ignorant ? 

The means of grace, Sir, are purely a 
Privilege from God. We sin if we do not 
aitend them, but it is a sin of ingratitude 
for neglecting our own interest. Now | 
need not tell you that ingratitude is one of 
the blackest in the catalogue of vices. 
If we would form a correct idea of the 
means of grace, we must know something 
of the origin, nature, and advancement of 
personal religion. Personal religion be- 
gins, by the Spirit of God renewing the 
heart. What is thas effected is compared 
to a babe. 





of gilt wire. They are taught to believe 
this reck is surroyaded by a guard of 
700,000 angels. Near the rock, in the 
pavement, is a piece of green marble fas- 
tened down hy four or five gilt nails, 
which they affirm is the gate of Paradise. 
They yy — the devil once removed 
some of the nails in attempting to pas 
but was overheard, and Roshan cls tec’ 
ever. In this temple there is a Koran 
four feet long and two and a half broad. 
Every night, 189 lamps are lighted up 
here and 175 in the mosque Aksa. No 
Christian is permitted to set his feet with- 
in the walls of Moriah on pain of death. 

When Jerusalem was under the domin- 
ion of the Christiats in the 12th century, 
the Mosque of Omir was converted into 
a church, but after the city was retaken 
by the Saracens, (he mosque was conse- 
crated to God «gd Mahomet, and the 
golden cross, which glittered on its dome, 
was cast down and dragged through the 
streets. 








There is every member com- | 


mon to a full grown man, but all is feeble | 


and weak. The progress of this work we 
call, forming the christian character. That 
by which this important work is effected 


are the means of grace, publick, social and 
private. 
their importance. 


They all have their place and 
As these are all ap- 
pointed by God, and are to us, exactly 
what He makes them; there is substan- 
tral reason to suppose that he who neg 
locts any one class, never profits by the 
rest. itis an easy matter to make the ex- 
cuse and say, * If | do not goto the publick 
or social means, I can read and pray at 
heme.’ But, perhaps if it be attempted 
atall, it is all formal without the spirit of 





devetion ; for as God is not acknowledged | 
| Jerusalem, and almost destroyed the Holy 


in the most important parts of his require- 


men's, it is not supposable that he will | 
| tine and Helena, and carried the true 


blegusinthe rest. The formation of the 
christian character, Sir, is a gradual work 
and a work oftime. {t may be illustrated 
by the work of the painter. After the oat- 
line is drawn, it takes many tedious hours, 
and requires much care to finish the de- 
sign aod give it fulleffect. Thus the con- 
scientious christian is taught by the means 
of grace to curb his passions, regulate his 
desires, destroy evil habits and form good 
ones, raise his affections to heavenly ob- 


jects, and prosecute plans of private and 


publick benevolence. Your objection to 


frequent attendance upon the means, Sir, | 


is unchristian and upphilosophical. You 
might as well tell me that the boy who is 
to excel as ascholar ought to study but 
little ; or, that the dexterity of the artist is 
best promoted by his forbearing to prac- 
tise. Had | the same views of the means 
of grace as you have, I might feel as in- 


different to them as yourself; but my situ- | 


ation would be deplorable and my pros- 
pects distressing. Allow me, Sir, to in- 
treat that you will examine this subject at 
your leisure ; and if, after the investigation 
you cannot surmount you own disinciina- 
tion to punctnal attendance upon the 
means, do not promote the ruin of the 
young about you by raillery and sophism.” 
AQUILA. 
DNs oe sd 


a 


JERUSALEM. 


Jerasalem occupies the eastern declivi- 
ty of a barren mountain, and trom its ele- 


| vated sitaation, the climate is compara- 


tively cold, and the ground is sometimes 
covered with snow. It is 37 miles east 
of the Mediterranean, and 23 west of the 
River Jordan. Its altitude is nearly the 
same with that of Savannah, in Georgia. 





| The present walls were built in the 16th | 


There was | 
incessantly the morning and evening sacri- | 


_ heights. 


accord in the temple, and breaking of | 


bread from house to house.”’ The Apos- 


tle preached “ in season and out of sea- 
son.” I[tis difficult to understand this, ex- 
cept we consider him as preaching when- 
ever he could get people to hear him. If 
it were his duty thus to preach, it was 
equally the obligation of the people to as- 
semble to hear him. The Christians in 
Bithynia, according to the testimony of 
Pliny, were accustomed to assemble in the 
morning for worsbip, before they went to 
their daily labour or business. 

It seems to me, Sir, that you mistake 
the nature of the means of grace. You 
View them as a task, a duty, and you mea- 
sure that duty out with a sparing hand ;— 
hence, conscience is all that is generally 
exercised about the means of grace. If 


you attend church once or twice on the 
Sunday, you feel as if you had done your 








century, by Solomon the Magnificent Em- 

eror of the Turks, and are composed 
of reddish freestone. (Dr. Richardson 
says they are composed of lime stone. )— 
Jerusalem does not admit of defence, be- 
ing commanded by the neighbouring 
The boundaries of the preseni 
city do not correspond with the ancient 
limits. Two thirds of the hill of Zion are 
now excluded trom the city. Calvary, or 
Golgotha, where Christ was crucified, was 
situated without the walls, but the. bill 
now called Calvary, where the tomb of 
the Saviour is shown to the pilgrim, is 
within the city. Many travellers, nhow- 
ever doubt the identity of his tomb. 

The most beautiful building in Jerusa- 
lem is the Mosque of Omar, which occu- 
pies the site of Solomon’s Temple Moriah. 
It is a group of mosques, erected at differ- 
ent times in an enclosure 1369 feet long by 
825 broad. The two most magnificent 
buildings are called el Aksa dnd el Saha- 
The latter is an octagonal temple 
sides of 61 feet each, and is 
159 feet in diameter. It is surmounted 
by a superb cupola elevated 93 feet. It 
is built over the rock Sahara where the 
Mahometans pretend to show the priot of 
their prophet’s foot, protected by a cage 


ra. é 
having eight 





Jerusalem has experienced a great 
variety of changes since the time of 
Christ. It was destroyed by the Romans 
A. D. 76—no fewer than 1,109,000 of the 
Jews perished, and a final period was put 
to their national existence. In the year 
118, the Emperor Marian, being incensed 
by the turbulent spirit of the Jews, made 
a complete devastation of the city, and 
sowed it with salt. He rebuilt it in the 
year 134, established a Roman colony in 
it, and dedicated a temple to Juapiter.— 
The Jews destroyed the new city, which 
was called Aelia Capitolina, but Adrian 
once more restored t, and forbid the Jews 
from entering the city, or looking at it on 
pain of death. Inthe year $26 Helena 
the mother of Constantine, the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, discovered as is pretended, 
the true Cross, in a cave on Mount Calva- 
ry and ordered a magnificent charch to 
be erected on the spot, called the Church 
of the Holv Sepnichre. Jerusalem under 
the protection of Constantine, became a 
splendid Christiaa city, and pilgrimages 
soon rose into vogue, and have continued 
to the present day. In 362, the Emperor 
Julian, who hated the Christians and fa- 
voured the Jews, made an attempt to 
rebuild the temples, but was prevented 
as some authors relate, by fiery eruptions 
from the earth. In 614, the Persians took 


Sepulchre and the churches of Constan- 


Cross,-s0 caile*; to Persia :—90,000 
Christians were massacreed by the Jews 
aod Arabs attached to the Persian armies. 
In 628, the Emperor Heraclius recaptur- 
ed the city and restored the cross. 

In 687, Jerusalem was taken by Omar 
the Saracen, the third in succession from 
Mahomet. It was retained by the Sara- 
cens until 1076, whenit was conquered 
by the Seljerkian of Egypt, 1095. In 
1099, the European Christians, denomina- 
ted Crusaders, captured Jerusalem, and 
put 70,000 Mahometanstothe sword. It 
continued under the dominion of the 
western Christians until 1187, when it 
was taken by the famous Saladin, Sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, who treated the con- 
quered with great humanity. It after- 
wards fell intothe power of the Mame- 
lukes of Egypt who were dispossessed by 
the Ottoman Turks in 1517. The Turks 
have now had possession of the city for 
upwards of 300 years. 

From the Lit, and Eran. Magazine. 


FUROPEAN PRINCIPLES IN AMERICA. 
The whole history of human nature 
proves, that a people without settled pria- 
ciples of religion, are prone to supersti- 
tion. This is true of the learned as well 
as the rude. Lord Herbert, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Volney, and Lord Byron were 
superstitious meno. ‘The late miracle 
which was got up at Washington, has re- 
ceived as much credence from intidels in 
this country as from any class of christians, 
except the lower order of Catholicks 
among us. Indeed the only sure prever- 
tive of superstition is sound religious 
knowledge. In assigning the; reason for 
this, | would say, if{ were a phrenologist, 
that almost all men have the organ of ven- 
eration. As it is, 1 say that a capacity for 
religion is as much a part of man’s nature, 
as a capacity for reasoning.or for language. 
And it is beyond a doubt certain that this 
capacity will be developed in every state 
of society, but always modified by circum- 
stances. An ignorant population, unset- 
tled as to their religious principles, is not 
only prone to superstition but to fanaticism. 
At this moment, apy man with a pale face 
and a long beard, a singular habit, austere 
manner of life, and an ordinary degree of 
cunning, could pass among thousands and 
tens of thousands of our countrymen fora 
prophet, and lead them to the greatest 
extravagancies. Unhappily, we are not 
without actual proofs in support of this re- 
mark. Butthey who are deeply read in 
the history of human nature, want no 
proofs. They know that the elements of 
these evils are wrought in the very con- 
stitution of man a8 he now is. Whensuch 
creatures as we are, without fixed princi- 
ples of religion, fall into sickness and sor- 
row, the troubled imagination shadows 
forth terrifick images. The airy nothings 
are embodied, and receive ‘a local hab- 
itation and a name.” Their existence is 


fully believed, and they are regarded with | 


| 
| 
| 








terror. Aoartful man, at work wita pop- 
ular superstitions, can do what he pleases 
with the people. ‘Thousands of facts might 
be adduced to prove this statement. 

Let us now examine for a few moments 
the condition ofour country. In the parts 
of this state the best fornished with thie 
means of moral and religious instrcction, 
it is placed beyond a doubt that not awre 
than one fifth of the population acknow!- 
edge any sort of connexion with any de- 
domination of christians. They have nev- 
er read the Bible; have learned no cite- 
chism ; have been subjected to no #li- 
gious discipline; many of them cannot 
read at all; and they have no settled prin- 
ciples of religion. 

Were it not for the indirect influenceof 
Christianity on the state of society, theu- 
sands of our fellow-citizens would at this 
moment, be as snperstitious as the ange ot | 
Greeks and Romatis, or the modern Hih- | 
doos. There is certainly no exaggeration 
in the statement that in the whue popu- 
lation of this country, there ars at pre- 
sent five millions of persons who have no 


-_—_—— 
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ir ag thus afforded is used to great 

- Last year the Pope made an 
Glditional appropriation of twenty-four 
thousand dollars a year, for the promotion 
f religion in the United States, and three 
few bishopricks were established by him, 
in our borders. 1 have good reason to be- 
lieve that a missionary society at Paris 
Pursues the same work, with an assiduity, 
a zeal, and liberality, which may well put 
Our countrymen to shame ; and that it of- 
ten receives aid from members of the roy- 
al family. One may see splendid proofs 
of the liberality of Louis XVIII. in the ca- 
thedral church at Baltimore. 

The foliowing extract from a well 
knowa and much admired periodical work, 
farnishes at once a confirmation of these 
facts, and a striking comment on them. 
In the Christian Observer for May, 1824, 
page 333, we find that three gentlemen 


| from the United Stetes were then in Eng- 


land, soliciting donations for three distinct 
objects in this country; Bishop Hobart, 
for the Theological Seminary in New- 
York ; Bishop Chase, for a similar instita- 





determined opinions on the subject of re- 
ligion. In twenty-five years from this 
time, that number will be doubled. It | 
cannot be otherwise, wifhout a miracle, | 
Even if the zeal of the churches should 
provide, within that period as great an | 
amount of the means of moral and religious 
instruction, as have been accumulated | 
during the two preceding centuries, there 

will be in oar country ten millions of citi- | 
zens withott any fixed religious princi- | 
ples. But what reason have we to expect | 
that an exettion like this will be made ? | 
‘To supply vacancies occasioned by death, | 
and keep up the proportion which now 

exists betwem the population and the 

means of improvement, the American | 
churches ought to train up in twenty-five | 
years, about eight thousand ministers: the | 
Bible Societies ought to distribute three | 
or four millions of Bibles. Who can ex- 

pect that this will be done ? If zeal should | 
not be greatly enkindled, and exertion in- | 
creased, the population will be continual. | 
ly getting farther ahead of the means of 
moral and religious improvement: the 

number of our countrymen, who have no 

settled principles of religion will be con- 

stantly augmented; there will be a fearful 

increase of all the evils of itreligion, sa- 

perstition, and fanaticism. | speak not | 
now of the future consequences of this 

state of things; of the Joss of heaven, with | 
atl its glory aod felicity: of the perdition | 
that awaits the unholy and profane, the | 
impenitent and unbelieving. I leave these 


tion in Ohio; and the Rev. Mr. Wheaton 
for the Episcopal College in Hartford, 
Connecticut. All that is necessary for my 
present purpose is to state, thatsome dis 


| agreements which took place in relation 


to these objects, were amicably setiled ; 


| that it was finally determined the subscrip- 


tions for them all, should go on at the 
same time; and that Lord Kenyon, Lord 
Gambier, the Rev. De. Gaskin, and Hen- 
ry Hoare, Esq. consented to act as Trus. 
tees for a fund to be raised for the benefit 
of the Theological Seminary to be esia- 
blished in Ohio. These gentlemen issu- 
ed an address, commending this instito- 
tien to the British publick. From this 
address, | make the extract adverted to 
above. 

“‘ The undersigned cannot bat notice, as 
a strong additional motive for supporting 
the plans of Bishop Chase, that the Ro- 
man Catholick Biehop in the State of Ohio, 


‘ according to information lately received 


from that quarter, is now on a special 
mission at Rome, in order to solicit the 
means of establishing a college in Ohio; 
while it is announced in the publick pa- 
pers of thie country, that the Pope bas 
lately made an additional grant of $24.000 
to the Society de Propaganda Fide (for 
propagating the Faith) for the support of 
the Roman Catholic church in North A- 
merica. As the great importance of mak- 
ing early efforta in the new setilements of 
America will, doubtless, cause much of 
this wealth to flow to the westward, the 


awful subjects to the retired and profonnd | friends of the Protestant faith will feel a pe- 


consideration of christians; and address ' 
myself to the understandings and hearts 
of all who love their country. Let them 
meditate deeply on the effects of this ig- 
norance, of the depravity, the dark super- 
stition, and the untractable fanaticism gen- 
erally connected with it, 

Unwilling as 1am to interrupt these 
musings, |] must ina tone of the deepest 
earnestness inquire, in this age, when a 
missionary zeal pervades every part of 
christendom, will the members of the es- 
tablished churches in Europe let us alone ? 
Or rather, will not mighty efforts be made | 
to promote in this country, christianity as 
it is moditied in its external form by the 
establishment of the old world? If any 
suppose that in London, in Paris, or in 
Rome, they are ignorant of the situation 
of this country, it is a grievous mistake. 
If any imagine that there isa want of zeal 
in the propagandists of the old world, they 
are sadly deluded. Let them read any 
impartial history of the order of the Je- 
suits. Let them learn the true character of 
that body. Learned, subtile, acquainted 
with the world, trained to the most abso- 
lute submission to their Head, and bound 
by the most solemn vows to the interests 
of the see of Rome, they penetrate all 
countries, are found in all disguises, and 
put on all appearances, to accomplish 
their purposes. In Europe they are de- 
voted monarchists, in America flaming 
republicans, in China, Mandarins, and in 
Hindostan, Bramins. ‘They flatter the 
powerfal, caress the rich, and indulge the 
young to gain influence. Now this order 
bas been re-established since the fall of 
Napoleon, in the fulness of its power, and 
receives the countenance and support of 
some of the greatest potentates in Earope. 
Since the year 1815 there has been a 
decided change in the tone and manper of 
Papists throughout christendom. Kept 
down as they were by the strong arm of 
the Emperor of France, they were hum- 
ble and modest. They have acquired 
new hopes, and cherish new expectations 
since his fall. age 

Now the state of our population invites 
their labours among us. ‘That large and 
ever growing part of our countrymen, 
who have no regular instruction, and no 
settled principles of religion, furnishes as 
fine a field as could be desired for the 
wide propagation of a superstition, Con- 
trived on purpose to strike on the senres, 
and engage the ignorant. The freedom 
of our institutions removes every barrier 
out of the way of foreign missionaries. 
We could not present the least impedi- 
ment to a propagandist from abroad, with- 
out doing a deed, which would at once 
brand us with indellible reproach & excite 
universal rage and fury among our coun- 





trymen. Yes, the freedom of religion must 


at all hazards be maintained. But the op- } 


culiar obligation lying upon them to strength- 
en Bishop Chase’s hands.” 

My object in making this extract is to 
show, that Roman Catholicks are making 
such efforts to promote their faith in this 
country, as excite something of a feeling 
of jealousy in the members of the English 
establishment. I do set for a moment 
bring the church of Rome into a compa- 
rison with the established church of Eog- 
land. All that I want to show 1s, that the 
established churches in Europe, regard 
this country as a place, where they may 
seek for converts. I consider it as put 
beyond a doubt, that where religion is not 
extended by the American churches 
among our growing population, thts will 
be attempted by missionaries from Ea- 
rope; and chiefly by Roman Catholics. 
This plan extends more widely and cuts 
more deeply than many are aware. I 
cannot but mark the increasing interest 
which is taken by Europe in America. 
Nothing in the whole world creates so 
much uneasiness in the ruling powers of 
the old world, as the example of America. 
The idea of employing force to overturns 
our institutions has been abandoned. But 
is there any thing absurd in the supposi- 
tion that understanding our situation, apd 
the progress of population among us, they 
are willing to bring the powerful opera- 
tion of moral causes to bear upon os? 
And how would our jealous polititions 
feel, if in a few years they should find 
some millions of our fellow-citizens as 
much under the influence of priests, as 
the populace of Spain or Italy? And 
what if those priests should own allegi- 
ance toa foreign power? 1 repeat chris- 
tianity, in some form, will be the preva- 
lent religion of this country. If it is not 
extended, as the nation grows, by enligh- 
tened teachers, on American principles ; 
the country will swarm with foreign mis- 
sionaries, who will exert an influence in 
deep and unappeasabie hostility to the ve- 
ry genius of our institutions. And this 
cannot be prevented bat by destroying 
some of the most valuable parts of our 
constitution. 

From this whole statement, I derive 
two inferences, which appear to me indis- 
putable. 

1. They who oppose the exertions of 
Christian benevolence in our country thro’ 
jealousy of religion, act a very incousis- 
tent part. They are defeating their own 
avowed purposes. An establishment of 
any particular form of religion in this coun- 
try is impossible. No denominations of 
christians wish for it. ‘The principles of 
religious liberty are engrafted in the very 
constitution of the Americen churches ; 
** crow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength.’ Bot as far as the 
extension of these is prevented by the in- 
difference of Christians, or the hostility of 
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<mcer mene 
GEN. SIMON BOLIVAR. 


lowing biographical sketch of 
and patriotick Bolivar, to whom 
ry is indebted for the inestimable 
s of civil liberty, and all the 
that follow in their train, is pe- 
pPropriate at this momert, when 
rant achievements of his arms, and 
that adorns his name, is, ag it 
be, the theme of admiration with 
ountrymen who are capable of 
; aname that needs no title to 
conspicuous. 
celebrated defender of South 
) independence was born at Car- 
785, and is of a neble and ex- 
ich family. He was sent at an 
od to Spain, to be educated, and 
vad completed his studies, he 
aris, where he was moch notic- 
talents. At Paris be was a con- 
hdant on all the publick lectures. 
cted an intimacy with Humboldt 
land, travelled with them for 
, and successively visited Eng- 
, Switzerland and a large part 
py, to make himself acquainted 
customs and the character of 
turning to Venezuela, he was 
a colonel in the service of the 
ablished republick, and was sent 
on an important mission, the 
which he himself defrayed.— 
var came back, Miranda gave 
bmmand at Puerto Cabello, but 
h prisoners having risen ao 
port, Bolivar was obliged to 
he town and proceed by sea to 
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iranda had capitulated with 
e, and resistance seemed to be 
o Venezuela, Bolivar retired 
a, where he formed a connexion 
, by which he procured a mar- 
eration. He then offered his 
the Congress of New Granada, 
ere accepted. Finding that the 
ps were disposed once more to 
e Spanish yoke, he obtained 
pngress a body of sis hundr 
hich, in 1813, he penetrated 
ndes into Venezuela, and af- 
sanguinary actions, succeeded 
from the enemy the whole 0 
e, excepting the ports of et 
Porto Cabello, in the latter ° 
everde defended himself with 
stinate determination. It was 
aign that the gurra @ muerte, 
atory war began, in conse 
e Spaniards having pat to 
f their prisoners. 
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and served two years ander the ‘banners 
of the Congress. — a 
When the Spanish troops, under Mor- 
‘19, reached the South American cvast, 
- 5 Bolivar threw himself iato Cartha- 
“ . which he defended for a long time, 
it resistance becume hopeless. He then 
u je his way with part of his army thro 
rs besiegres, and retired to St. Domingo. 
. thagena surrendered to the Spaniards 
On gid and by June 1816, Morillo, had 
paneer pot only the Caraccas, but also 
N @ Granada, the capital of the latter 
patio having fallen into his hands. 
rhe spirit of resistance, however, was 
t destroyed. Arismendi drove the 
Sf iards from the island of Margarita, 
Pi Bolivar arrived there with his forces, 
which he, had recruited at Aux Cayes, was 
“ ") oined by Brion. After some at- 
ren is on the coast of Caraccas and New 
Gras da, Bolivar and Brion ascended the 
pers: 0, and made themselves masters of 
posers the capital of Spanish Guvana. 
There Bolivar increased his strength by 
means of 


with Morillo. 


‘yer Apure an 
err = Caloboso. But after several hard 


fought battles he was worsted in a contest 
pear Ortio, and compelled to retura to 
Aogostura. : 
Undismayed by these reverses, Bolivar 
changed his plan, and resolved to begin, 
by the conquest of New Granada, af oper- 


mmence another struggle 
In 1817 he ascended the 


alion which was 
enemy did not expect to be attacked in 
tbat quarter. Accordingly, embarking 
the whole of his forces, he ascended the 
Orinoco and the Meta bya diffical tand 
dangerous navigation. He thus penetrat- 
ed into New Granada, and made bimself 
master of Santa Fe, the capital, in August, 
1819 The blow wae decisive. He was 
joined by aumbers, and had the resources 
of an extensive country at his command. 
Morillo in vain endeavoured to stop his 
progress. ‘he country under his author- 
ity was gradually wrested from him by 


successive defeats and defections ; and to- | 


wards the close of 1820, he concluded an 
armistice with Bolivar, in order to afford 
time to negociate a treaty between the 
South Americans and the government of 
Spain. The armistice still subsists, and 
it is probable that the independeace of 
New Granada and Venezuela will event- 
ually be acknowledged. 
sicuggle of eleven years, the valor and 
perseverance of Bolivar will be crowned 
with success, and he will indisputably 
have a claim to the title which was long 
ago given to him of * The Liberator of 
his country.” —.V H. Patriot. 


———— 


INDIAN IMPROVEMENT. 


The following letter copied from the Western 
Luminary, was written by a little Indian girl at 
Monroe, a Missionary Schoo! among the Chicka- 
saw Indians to a lady in Lexington, The Rev. 
Mr. Blair one of the Missionsries says—** she 
has been at school not more than eighteen 
months. The composition is entirely her own. 
In the orthography oot a letter has been altered: 
nor has a single word been changed in the 
arrangement. A very few superfluous words 
were erased; but in transcribing she has retain- 
ed even there with two or three exceptions.— 
From this specimen you will be able to judge of 
the improvement of our pupils. And this lcan 
conscientiously assure you is by no means the 
best specimen we can produce, at you will, ! 
trust, soon see.."— Rel. Int. 

Monroe, C. N. Feb. 9, 1825. 

Dear Frizyp,—When I first came to this 
school neither could | read nor write. | am aow 
reading in the Bibie and «pelling in the Diction- 
ary. Some of the other classes »re reading in 
the Testamest, and some of the highest classes 
are studyiog the English Grammar and Geogra- 


phy. I think they are all learning well at pre- 
tent, 
Missionaries ure the best people in the workd-— 
Weave avery good teacher. At the new es- 
tablishment I believe they ere learning very fast. 
They will have examination iv a few weeks, I 
Want tostay at this establishment until I get 
good education, 1 can knit and sew very well, 
and i think we all try to doas well as we can, 
And | hope we will all try to pray to God for 


bis blessings: Jesus Christ came into thir world | 
We ought to | 


aod died that sinners might live. 
thank the Lord for what he hse done for us. We 
all ought to think solemnly «bout the Judgment 
seat of Christ. We do sot know hew soon it will 
come, Mrs. Turner sends her best compliments 
toher unkoown friend, and Mre. Wilson sends 
her best compliments to her unknown friend aad 
Mr, James Holmes sends his best compliments 
fo you.. Though I am an Indian girl, | hope 
you will write to me, ondif you wish I will 
write to you again. 
Your Friend, 
CATHARINE MITCHELL. 


— 
THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE, 


The following anecdote was related to the 
writer by the late Dr. Strong, of Hartford, about 
4’ year before his death. 

Soon after Dr. Strong was settled in Hartford, 
Dr. Bellamy came to bis house on a Friday for 
the purpose of spending the ensuing Sabbath 
with him. Dr. Bellamy at that time, partly 
from personal prejudices, and still more from 
his theological sentiments, was very unpopular 
with the dominant party inthe State, And the 
next day, several of the inflaential members of 
tbe Legislature which was then in session, and 
tome of the most respectable citizens of Hart- 
ford, particularly requested Dr. Strong not to 
Mvite Dr. Bellamy to preach. This was stated 
to Dr. Bellamy ; and Dr, Strong then left it with 
him tosay whether he would preach or not.— 
Dr. Bellamy’s reply was, “1 will preach: and 
don’t be concerned, Strong, for I shall please 
them all.” 

In the forenoon, he described the virtue and 
happiness of the millennium; and was listened 
toby the audience with evident delight. At 
the close of the sermon he remarked, to them, 
that they might perhaps wonder how so great a 
change in the character of man could be effect. 
*; but if they would attend in the afternoon 

* would tell them. ; 

n the afternoon after alluding to his promise, 
be told them that the mannerin which this change 
WA* to be effected was described in the gospel 

Y Joon i. 13.; which he liad selected for bis 
"ext, “ Which were born, not of blood, nor of 
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Thus, after a | 


the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man: but 
of God.” The great theological question at js- 
sue in that day Was, 
ated by light, or by the special influences of the 


whether men were regeaer- 


Spirit. The former side of the question was em- 


braced by the men who were unwilling that Dr. 


Bellamy should preach. Their error 
ed,by the preacher with 
and the truth defended 
ing eloquence. 

he result was, that the very man who on Sat- 
urday had requested that Dr. Bellamy might not 
be invited to preach, notwithstanding their for- 
mer prejudices, and although the preacher bad 
assaulted and carried their favorite position 
were round — ne morning with a subscrip. 
tion paper to have the sermons of Dr. 
pabtidied.—Cthric. fines. a, Petheny 
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great force of argument, 
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LATEST FROM BURMAH. 

In our last we mentioned, that by the most re- 
cent intelligence, the Burmans were supposed 
to be rallying their forces for a decisive battle 
with the British troops, By the Beverly, arriv- 
ed at New-York from Calcutta, we learn, that 
this great battle between the British and the 
whole military force of the Burmese empire, 
consisting of sixty thousand men, commenced 
on the first of December, and continued for 
seven successive days, when it ended in the de- 
feat of the Burmese, who lost 5000 men killed, 
and 240 pieces of cannon. The loss en the part 


of the British ie reported to be comparatively in- | 


considerable. The whole Burmese Coast, from 


Rangoon to the eastward, is now said to be sub- 
jected to the British armes, by a most decisive 


victory, 

The inquiry will arise in the breast of every 
friend to Missions, What effect will this have on 
the Mission Establishment in Burmah ?—It is 
not in our power to furnish any late intelligence 
from the Missionaries at Ava; but if they have 
survived the disasters incident to so dreadful a 
calamity as war, we think their prospects, so 
far as human agency is concerned, were never 
brighter than at this woment. The English will 
not henceforth permit Burmah to be ruled by 
the iron sceptre of a despot; but such regula- 
tions will undoubtedly be established, as will 


secure a much more unrestrained exercise of re- | 


ligious opinion and worship. We wait with anx- 
ious concern to know, that our Missionaries 


uninjured. He that keepeth Israe} neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps; and we rejoice in the belief, 
that ifhe has permitted an utter extermination 
of hie disciples frem that heathen empire, he is 


able to overrule the apparent calamity for the 
| brighter display of the glory of his perfections, 


| and the greatest benefit of his church. 


It shall 


| be our endeavour to give the earliest information 








ee ee 


from the Mission which we may reccive. 
are far from believing that the station will be 
abandoned, or that our pecuniary exertions for 
its liberal support should in any degree lose their 
vigour. 
PROTESTANTISM IN IRELAND. 

A remarkable publick excitement now exists 
in Ireland, upon the grand question at issue be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholicks, viz. 
“* Whother the people in general have, or have 
not, the right of reading the Scriptures, and 
of judging for themselves, without the assis- 
tance of notes ard comments, or the instructions 
ofthe clergy as to what are the doctrines they 





are to believe, and the precepts they are to | 


obey.’ Itis a happy circumstance that this 
question may be stated in language, level to the 
comprehension of the meanest capacity; and 


that its solution may be found in the testimony | 


of that inspired volume, which all may consult 
with the most unrestrained freedom, if they will. 
It is well also that the question is agitated. 
Ages upon ages have men slept on in the dark- 
ness of Popery, blindfolded by ignorant and 
blinded priests, hardly desiring to see the heav- 
enly light which was ready to burst upon them. 
That they are now willing to ask whether a man 
may judge for himeelf, is ominous of good; and 
it may be hoped that when the affirmative of 
this is discovered, the next conviction will be, 
that one not only may, but at his peril must, 


| judge and determine respecting that revealed 


truth by which alone he can be saved, Until 
lately the friends of Protestantism and of Popery 
have been considered chiefly in the light of polste- 
cal parties, untriendly and hostile to each other. 
Now, Protestants seem to be assuming a charac- 
ter more interesting, and more appropriate, as 


| protesting, in tbe spirit of the gospel, against the 








gelical S Z ; 
challenged to 4 publick discussion by the Rev, 


detestable corruptions and impositions of the 
church of Rome. The Papists, too, are more 
distinctly known as the advocates of ‘ absurd 
traditions appended to Christian institutions; 
and the blasphemous notions of the infallibility 
of the Pope, and the power of the priests to ab- 
solve from sin,” &c. It has been vefy justly re- 
marked by one, in reference to the discussions 
between the parties, that the present may be 
considered as the commencement of the Pro- 
testant reformation iu Ireland. 

Publick debates between the two eects have 
been heid at two different piaces in Ireland, 
confined, on the part of Protestants, to clergy- 
men of the church of England, the Roman Ca- 
tholick priests having objected to dispute with 
dissenting ministers because they had not receiv- 
ed the divine right of ordmation; and conse- 
quently, “ could not prove their uninterrupted 
succession from the apostles! 1% .—Recently, 
however, these priests, 43 proud as they are ig- 
porant, have condescended to enter the lists with 
nonconformist ministers !’’—Is not this a stoop 
from which they never can rise?—At Easky, 
near Ballina, two Missionaries of the Irish Evan- 
ociety, Messrs. Jordan and Murray, were 


Mr. Devins, * the priest of the parish.” 

On Monday, Nov. 22, 1824, about four hours 
were occupied, and seven hours on the day fol- 
lowing in debating the subjects at issue. The 
Baptist Missionaries were accompanied by an 
itinerant, Mr. M‘Kaag, and a Mr. Urwick, an 


The Rev. Mr. Devins was assist- 
The de- 


Independent. 


75 
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bate was finally closed at the argent solicitation 
of the Roman Catholick priests, 

The discussions were held in a Roman Catho- 
lick Chapel. About 600 attended each day, 
the majarity of whom were Catholicks. [n this 
chapel, sacredly consecrated to idolatry and su- 
Pefstition, the Protestant Missionaries freely 
published principles of redemption solely by the 
priesthood and sacrifice of Immanuel, God with 
us; end the authority and sufficiency of the Bi- 
ble. The pictures hung round the chapel as- 
objects of adoration were taken down for the oc- 
casion, and placed (faces downward) on the 
back of the altar. The sight resembled Dagon, 
fallen on his face before the ark of God. 

The following extracts from this debate are 
from the London Baptist Magazine for February. 

The debate was opened by Mr. Murray 
the Irish missionary, who spoke about 25 
minutes for the purpose, principally, of 
proving by quotations from the scriptures, 
that it is the revealed will of God, they 
should be read by all persons indiscrimi- 
pately: He was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Devins, parish priest of Easky, who under- 
took to prove, that regular ordination was 
necessary to authorize any person to ex- 
plain the scriptures ; thereby intimating, 
that Messrs. Murray and Jordan were “ in- 
truders into the fold of Christ, and had no 
commission, eitherfrom God or his Church 
to preach the geepet.”” Mr. Jordan, who 








We | 


| was commended by St. Paul for it. 


followed, retarned this compliment of Mr 
| Devins. Referring to the Council at Je. 
rusalem, Acts xv. respecting whether the 
rite of circumcision was binding apon Gen- 
tile converts, he quoted, * And to this 
| agree the words of the prophets, as it is 
written.” He added, “Now you see 
there was no allusion to the decision of a 
priesthood to decide the question; because, 
my friends, there 1s no priesthoood under 
the present dispensation, but the priest- 
hood of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The Rev. 
| Mr. Haghes exclaimed, “Really Mr.Chair- 
man, | am inclined to protest against sach 
language before a Christian chairman, and 
| Christian audience; it is calculated to 
cause a rebellion iu the country.” The 
Rev. Mr. Devins, said “ Let the publick, 
| Mr. Chairman, allow him and others of bis 
description, to proceed as he has proceed- 
| ed this day ; and what will be the conse- 


| quence—was there ever an harangue | 
are safe, and the little church of native converts | 


made before any audience so calculated 
to irritate & excite the minds of any peo- 
| ple into acts of violence and rebellion, as 

the words which dropped from him ;— 

which, if the present audience, both Cath- 
_ olicks and Protestants, take notice of the 
doctrine taught this day, with what feel- 
ings would they leave this house—-they 
would go home to their dwellings, and re- 
peat in their families the fine doctrine 
they heard from‘the preacher. We will 
have no more priests nor ministers, and 
we will pay no more tithes nor priest’s 
dues——no, we will take the Bible into our 
hands, it will be’quite sufficient for us ; the 
preacher says, itis better for us to have 
nothing to do with either priests or minis- 
ters.” 

The Rev. Mr. M’Kaag followed and urg- 
ed that the great concern of all should be, 
whether Roman Catholics or Protestants, 
| to experience what oar Lord had made 
| essential to salyation, when he said, ** Ye 
| must be born again.” * It is,” said he, 
“the Bible that shall make them wise un- 
to salvation, Now Timothy koew the 

scriptures from his childhood; and he 
Shall 
we then attempt to keep the scriptures 


ee 


| from the young, or from those that are 


| 


| 
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ed by Messrs. Lewis and Hughes. 
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old, when God has sent them that they 
might be made wise unto salvation, thro’ 
faith in Christ Jesus. Then we disclaim 
all authority with regard to the traditions 
of men: foolish traditions handed down to 
us by men.”’ 

At ten o’clock the next morning, the 
Rev. Mr. Urwick commenced a most argu- 
mentative, learned, and eloquent speech, 
which occupied him nearly four hours.— 
He vindicated Dissenting ordination, and 
proved its scriptural authority and conse- 
quent validity :—he proved the propriety 
_of the sentiment of Mr. Jordan, that, under 
the christian dispensation, there was no 
order of the priesthood. He then came 
to the proposed subject of discussion, 
“© Whether every man has a right to read 
the Word of Gou !” &c. &c. Here he in- 
troduced considerable quotations from a 
letter which had been addressed by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Doyie, the Popish Arch- 
bishop, to the Lord-lieutenant, ** in which 
he had given histestimony to the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, by private individ 
uals without exceptien. 

After a luminous defence of the right 
all persons had to read the scriptures, Mr. 
Urwick, in drawing to a conclusion, said, 
—What qualificactions are required by 
the Church of Rome, definitely stated, 
giving persons a right to read the Word 
of God ? We are told they must be learn- 
ed. Then, I would ask, in what branches 
of study must they be learned ?—Aod I 
would ask further, what progress must 
they have made in their respective 
branches of information? We are told 
farther, that the person who reads the | 
scriptures mustnot make a bad use of 
them. But how it isto be known what 
use will be made ofthem until trial is 
made? We are told, the persons must be 
a humble modest kind of people, but bow 
much of these requisites are they to pus- 
sess to entitle them to this privilege of 
reading the scriptures ? | believe no de- 

finite rule has been laid down on this sub- 
ject—then, it is left to the exercise of 
private judgment, and here isa recogni- 
tion of private judgment, most important 
indeed, when it is left to decide on one of 
the most fundamental points of controver- 
sy between the parties here to-day. 


Ionian Islands.—Corfu, Santa Maura, and 
Prevesa, ate represented to have suffered recent- 


ly by earthquake. 


The Revivals in Utica and Derfield still con- 
tinne. Rev. Mr. Willey hus baptized 63. In 
Whitesboro’, under the ministry of Rev, Elon 
Galusha, the reformation is equally interesting. 


—=— 
Gen. Bolivar.—Feb. 8, an extraordinary Con- 
gress was held at Bogota, to consider the resig- 
nation of this Washington of South America. His 
letter, which excited great interest, was read ; 
after which it was unanimously resolved, that he 
should be solicited to continue President of the 
Republick, It will be recollected that he did 
not resign till the conquest of the Spanish Roy- 
al forces. 
— 

The cause of the Greeks seems to brighten.— 
The Turks are almost destitute of means for 
prosecuting the war; an insurrection at Constan- 
tinople was expected, the Divan embroiling 
themselves with the Russian Minister. A change 
has been made in the ministry. 


The British Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses a repeal of certain taxes amounting to 1,- 
520,000 pounds sterling, with the view, he says, 
of facilitating commerce with other nations, of 
eticouraging manofactures, of striking a blow at 
the giant strength of the smuggler, and of reliev- 
ing burdens which press heavily on the poor.— 
Who well not wish success to such plans of be- 
nevolence and of jiberal policy ? 

— 

The commerce of Egypt is rising to a great de- 
gree of splendour, and the Pacha is spoken ofas 
an enlightened ruler. Cotton was recently ex- 
porting from his dominions in great quantity. 





The French Refugees.—Lafayette has traps- 
mitted 2000 dols. to the Committee at London, 
for the relief of these unfortunate Frenchmen,— 
He has also forwarded 200 dols. for the Spanish, 
and 200 for the Italian refugees, 


The Jail in Portland was without an inhabi- 
tant on the 4th April. 


The rage for Rail-Roads in England begins to 
abate, and attention to Canal Improvements in- 
creases. 








we 





Extract ofa letter received in Glasgow from 
Egyp’, dated Alexandria, Oct. 21,1824, ‘* The 
rising prosperity of Egypt will not be locked on 
by you with indifference. Through the exertions 
of the present Pacha, the face of this country 
has been entirely changed ; and, in the course 
of three years from the first experiment, his bigh- 
ness has made the country this year yield 300,- 
000 bales of cotton. 





CITY AND WARD OFFICERS. 


Elected on Monday to hold their offices till Jan- 
uary 1, 1826. 


MAYOR. 
Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY. 
[Total votes, 1910 ;—of which Mr. Q. had 1870.] 


ALDERMEN. 

Mr. Daniel Baxter, Mr. Joseph H. Dorr, *Geo. 
Blake, Esq. *Redford Webster, Esq. *Nathan- 
iel P. Russell, Esq. Mr. *Thomas B. Wales, 
“Thomas West, Son. Esq. and #.- 3}. Oliver, 
Esq.—[*Not of the present Board.) 

[Total votes for Aldermen. 1899.] 
The votes for Aldermen wer~ as follow: 
Bexter, 1619; Dorr, 1403; Blake. 1537; 
Webster, 1850; Welsh, 1517; Wales, 1799 ;— 
Rossel], 1515; Oliver, 1845. 

The abeve gentlemen are elected, and com- 
posed the Union Ticket. Of the other votes, 
John Cotton, Esq. had 450; Joseph Lovering, 
Esq. 170; Josiah Marshall, Esq. 197. The bal- 
ance scattered, 

COMMON COUNCILMEN. 
[Each Ward entitled to Four.] 

Warp No, 1.—Messre, William. Barry, and 
Robert Fennelly.—[Two vacancies] No. .2. 
Messrs. Oliver Reed,Benjamin Clark, Scammell 
Penpiman, John Fenno. No. 3. John R. Adan 
Esq. Messrs. Amos Farnsworth, Thomas Wells, 
and Abraham W. Fuller Esq. —- No. 4. Joseph 
Coolidge, Esq. Messrs. George Hellet, W. R. 
P. Washburn, and [One vacancy.] No. 5. 
Messrs, Fzra Dyer, John 9, Perkins, William Si- 
monds, and Charles Tracy. No. 6. 
Joseph S. Hastings, Thomas Wiley, Samuel 
Thexter, acd Isaac Waters. No. 7. Elijah 
Morse, Esq. Mr. William Goddord, Charlee P, 
Cortis, and Isaac Parker, Esqrs.—— No. 8. John 




















Esqrs. and Mr. Levi Merriam. 
lef Williams, Esq. Benj. Willis, Edward Croft, 
Esq. and Mr. Jeffrey Richardson. No. 10.— 
Francis J. Oliver, and James Savage, Eequires, 
‘iessre, Jonathan Simonds, and Johv. P. Rice. — 
—No. 11. Giles Lodge, Samue! Frothingham, 
Esq. Messrs. Joshua Vose, George Morey. Jun. 
No. 12. Messrs. Oliver Fisher. John Stevens, C. 
G, Ware, and Adam Best. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Warp No. 1.—Mr. Caleb H. Snow. 
9. Rev. Sebastian Streeter. 
Been. 4. Rev. Asa Eaton. 
Dean. — 6. Rev. Hosea Ballou.——%7. Alden 
Bradford, Esq. 8. Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner. | 
9. Francis Bassett, Exq.——10. George | 
Hayward. Esq.——11. Rev. Jobn = 
i 








No. 





5 Rev. Paul 














12, fev. Prince Hawes. 
OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


Warp No. 1.—Mr. William Green. ——2. Mr. 
Josiah Lewis. —-—3. Mr. Edmund Parsons —— 
4. Samuel Perkins, Esq. [since declined. ]——5, 
Samuel Norwood, Eq. -—6. Mr. Jonathan Lo- 
ring.——-7. Jona. Amory, Esq.——8. Mr. James 
H. Foster.——9. Mr. David W. Bradlee.—— 
10. Mr. Ebesezer Parker.——11. J. Knapp, | 
Esq.-—-12 Mr. Ruggles Slack. 
FrREWARDS.—Ward No. 1. Messrs Charles 
Welle, two vacancies, ] 2. Thomas Reed. Ged- 
nev King, Aaron Wallis. 3. Capt. Benj. Smith, 
Bobert Bacon, Benj. Smith. 4. Thomas Mel- 
ville, Esq. Phinehas Mitchell, Reuben Reed. 5. 
John Hall, Oliver ©. Greenleaf, David Thatch- 
er. 6. Jared Lincoln, Daniel Brown, Samuel 
F. Coolidge. 7 Samuel M. Thayer, Esq. Wil- 
liam Tileston, Esq., Asa Richardson. 8. Wil- 
liam Tucker, T. H. Perkins, jun. James Hamil- 
ton, Esq. 9. Joseph Jones, Benjamin Darling, 
Nathaniel Richards. 10. Daniel Messenger, Esq. 
Thomas Jackson. E+q., Wm. H. Prentice. 11, 
Jabez Ellis, John H. Wheeler, and J. L. Phil- 
ips. 12. Samuel S. Wheeler, Alpheus Stetson, 
{one vacancy. ] 
WARD OFFICERS. 
Warpens.—Ward No. 1, John Bray, Esq. 
2. Mr. Ezra Eaton. 3. Mr. Darius Boardmen. 
4. Mr. Henry Farnbam. 5. Mr. Fessenden 
Clark. 6. Lynde Walter, Esq. 7. Augustus 
Peabody. Esq. 8. Samuel May, Frq. 9. John 
Cotton, Esq. 10. Daniel Messinger, Esq. 11. 
Benj. West, Esq. 12. Mr. John Stevens. 





WANTED, 
SMART active boy, #* an apprentice to the 
Printing business. Enquire at tbis Office. 








(9 Middlesex Bitle Society. 

Notice is hereby given, <hat the Annual Meet- 
idg of the Middlesex Bible Society-will be held 
on Wednesday, April 7th, at the Hotel in Med- 
ford. The, Directors will meet at 9 o’clock, and 
the Society at 11 otlock, A.M. In the after- 
noon a Sermon wi¥ be delivered in the Rev. Mr. 





Messrs, | 


C. Gray, Franklio. Dexter, and Jeremiah $. Boies, | 
No. 9. Elipha- 


| 
| 
3. Dr. Horace | 
| 
| 


Bigelow’s Meeting House by the Rev, Mr. Da- 

vis of South Resding, and w Collection taken for 

, the benefit of die Society’s Funds. By order, 

SAMUEL SEWALL, Ree. Sec'ry, 

| April 11th. 1825, 
CEES 


fAarricd, 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Samuel Sanford, to Miss Susanna Bodge. 

In Reading, on the morning of the 50 ult. by 
G. F. Davis, Mr. Genison Jones, of Washington, 
N. H. to Miss Mary P. Witteredge of the former 
place. 

In Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Bolles, Mr. Rich- 
ard Lyon to Miss Hannah Russell, both of that 
place. 

In New-London, N. H. by Rey. Joseph Davis, 
Mr. Adem Morril of Werner to Mrs. Hennah 
Shepard; Mr. Ezra Emery to Miss Abig»ii Dole, 


Died, 


In this city, on Friday Jast werk, Ellen (atha- 
rine, daughter of Capt. Henry and Coroline 
Gyzelaar,two years and six month:.—Mrs. Susan 
C, Searle, aged 28. wife of Mr. George Searle, 

On Saturday last, Miss Sarah Edes, doughter 
o! Mr. Thomas Lillie, 14. 

On Sunday morning |.st, Mrs. Rebecea, wid- 
ow of Mr. William Breed. — Abrahaui Bu' terfield, 
15 months, son of Mr. Stephen 8, 

Ov Monday lust, Wr. William Spear, 42.—Mr. 
Timothy Houghton, 27,—Mr. Jobn J. Pickering, 
22, of Portsmouth.— rs. Fiizabeth Lamb.-— 
‘irs, Sarah Aun Uobbh..—Joha William, son of 
Mr. John S. and Mrs sarah Worsley, 14 wonthes. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Abigail Brett, 94. 

In Lynn, on Friday Jast week, Mrs. Aona Sis- 
son, 74. 

In Salem, Mrs. Susauna Day, wife of Capt. 
James D. 51. : 

In Framingham, April 1, Mr. Artemas Jones, 
aged 37. 

in Newburyport, Capt. Joseph Noyes, 52. 

In New Bed‘ord, Mrs. Salome W. Kempton, 
wife Mr. Ephraim K. 21. 

In New-London N, H. Mr. Anthony Sargent, 
66, member of the Buptist church in that town. 
In himevery virtue which adorn and grace the 
Christian, were strikingly exemplified; aud the 
church and a large circle of relatives and frieads 
mourn the loss; but they do not mourn aa those 
who have no hope. —Com, 



































SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
INCOLN & EDMANDS, No. 69 Washing- 
ton street, 

Have for sale an extensive assortment of cheap 
books for Sabbata Schools, among which are the 
following: 

Lincoln’s Scripture Questions, a new and 
handsome edition from stereotype plates, with 
the answers from scripture annexed. Price 48, 
per 100 ; Cummings? Questions on the Vew-Tes- 
tament, 375 perdoz.; Mc’Dowall’« Bible Ques 
tions, 3 dolls per dozen; Dr. Baldw':’« Cate- 
chism, 60 cts, per dozen; Baptist Citechiem, 
60 cts. per dozen ; Dr. Watts’ Catechism, 2 dols. 
per hundred ; Evangelical Catechism, 1 20 per 
hundred ; Wilbur’s Biblical Catechism, 325 per 
dozen ; Emerson’s Evangelical Primer, 7,75 per 
hundred. 

Books for Rewards. 

The Two Brothers, a very interesting narrative, 
by Mr. Cawpbell, 25 cts single ; Gilpin’s Monu- 
ment of Parental Affection, 25 cts. ; Janeway’s 
Token fot Children, 25 cts.; Divine Breathings, 
25 cts.; My Friend’s Family, 31 cts.; Orage 
Captive, 37 cts. ; Bible Boy, 3 dolls per han. ; 
Ellen, 3 dolls per hundred. 

Books at 12 1-2 ets., 8 dolls per hundred. 

Friendly Instroctor, in familiar Dialogues, re- 
commended by Dr. Doddridze ; ‘Worlds Display- 
ed; Catechism of Nature; Hedge of Thorns; 
Christian Pilgrim, abridged trom Piigrim’s Pro- 
gress; Pleasures of Piety in Youth ; Scripture 
History, with numerous cuts; Jessy Allen; The 
African Prince; Fenelow’s Reflections for every 
day iv the month ; Shepherd of Salisbury Plein, 
by Miss More. 

Books at 6 1-4 cts., 4.60 per hundred. 

Sunday School Teacher's Moniter; Errand 
Boy; Life of Catherine Haldane ; Juvenile Pie- 
ty; Little Henry and his Bearers Hymns for 
Infant “Minds, a new and fine edition; The Or- 
phan Boy and Caskets; Barbauld’s Hy mos. 

Books at 4 cts,. 2,50 per hundred. 

The Happy Waterman; Choice Emblems; 
Watt’s Divine Songs; New-Testament Stories; 
Goosebury Bush.- 

Books at 3 cts., 2 dolls per hundred. 

Pleasing jraits iu Children; Poetical Selec- 
tion; Doddridge’s Principles of the Chritran Re- 
ligiot in verse ; Present for Sabbath Schools. 

Books at 1 dollar per hundred. 

Sorrows of Yamba; Filial Intrepidity ; Poems 
for Little Children ; Early Piety. 

Sunday School Teacher’s Guide, desersbing 
the qualifications and duties of teachers in the 
important and useful institution of Sabbath 
Schools. 25 cents. 

Rewards of Merit, to be given the children in 
token of Aporebation. 

Tickets (or punctual attendance and good be- 
haviour, and Class Papers. 

Hymns and Prayers on Sheets. 

April i6. 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 
OR sale, by Lincorw & EDMAND*, 59, 
Washington Street, ' 

rhe Elements ef Arithmetic, by Question and 

Answer, Designed for the Yonnger Classes in 

Publick and Privaie Schools, By James Robin- 
son, jr. Price 121-2 cents. (The want of 
an elementary work on Arithmetic, like the 
present, has long been felt by great numbers of 
instructers ; and the valnable little work here 
presented, it is believed, cannot fail to have an 
extensive circulation. It contains definitions 
and rules, mental and practical questions, ta- 
bles, &c. &c. Although but recently published, 
a second edition has been called for, and 12,000 
copies have been printed. 

Boston, March 25, 1824. 

“ Ata meeting of the School Committee this 

day: Ordered, That *Robinson’s Eiements of 
Arithmetick. by Question and Anewer,’ be here- 
after used, by the third and fourth classes, in‘the 
writing department of the publick Grammar and 
Writing Schools of this city.” A true copy. 

Attest, E. Crapp, Sec*ry of Sch. Com. 


April 9. 

OCTOR H. ELDRIVGE, bavivg moved 
D into the City of Boston and located bim- 
self in Boylston-St. opposite the New Market, 
will be huppy to attend to any business that may 
offer in the line of his Profession. 

Hezexian EvpRIDGE. 
Boston, Apni 12, 1825. 


SELECTIGN FROM A ALKLR. - 
OR sale, by LINCOLN & EDMANDS, 59, 
Washington sttet. . 

A seiection from Walker's Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, in which all those words subject to an 
incorrect pronunciation are breught into. view. 
By Lemven G. Wate, lrolessor 61 Blocution. 
Price 75 cents. gi April 16 


—_—— 
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POETRY. 


a 








a 
Beautiful Sonnet to “ Farr inp SkerticisM.” 
1 saw, in visions of still though\ reveal’d, 
Two silent forms before me : both were fair, 

Yet oh! how much unlike that toiceless pair, 
Except in outward beauty. One appeal'd 
To all, save hearts by pride or passion steel’d 

With meek-eyed gentleness; and seem’d to 

wear, 

Mixt with each human charm an heaveniier air, 
To which humanity had wisely kneel’d. 
Beautiful was the other speechless shade, 

And call’d herself Philosephy—but proud. 

Cold, statue-like, she looked upo the crowd, 
Who to the loviier spirit homage paid :— 

Her name was Scerrieism! that gentler maid 

Was titled Farra by acclamations loud! 


SPECIMENS OF ARABIAN POETRY. 
ON MODERATION IN OUR PLEASURES, 
By Abou Alcassim Eben Tabataba. 


How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain! 
How soon the thoughtless course of joy 

Is doomed to terminate io pain: 


When prudence wou!d thy steps delay, 
She but restrains to make thee blest ; 
Whate’er from joy she lops away, 
But heightens and secures the rest. 


Would'st thou a trembling flame expand, 
That hastens in the lamp to die? 

With careful touch, with sparing hand 
The feeding stream of life supply. 


But if thy flask profusely sheds 
A rushing torrent o’er the blaze, 
Swift round the sinking flame it spreads, 
And kills the fire it fain would raise. 


The ‘lamp’ mentioned in the third stanza, is 
the massal used on festival occasions in the East, 
especially at their wedding processions. It is 
made with a socket in the upper end, in which 
oiled rags are fixed fora wick; and being borne 
aloft in one hand, pours a flood of light on the 
procession, while, ae the flame languishes, it is 
supplied with oil from a flask, or ‘ vessel’ as it is 
called in the parable of the ten virgins, carried 
in the other hand, The beauty of the simile in 
the third and fourth stanzas will be easi!y perceiv- 
ed ;—-life is wasted and extinguished by excess 
of pleasure, as the flame dies from an excess of 
oil poured upon the wick. 


ON AVARICE. 
By Hatem Tai. 


‘* Hatem Tai was an Arabian chief who lived 
a short time prior to the promulgation of Mahom- 
medanism, He has been so much celebrated 
through the East for his generosity, that even to 
this day the greatest encomium which can be 
given toa generous man, is to say, ‘he is as lib- 
eral as Hatem,’” 


Flow frail are riches and their joys! 

Morn builds the heap which eve destroys; 
Yet can they leave one sure delight— 

The thought that we’ve employ’d them right. 


What bliss can wealth afford to me 
When life’s last solemn bour | see, 
Wheo Mavia’s sympathizing sighs 
Will but augment my agonies ! 


Can hoarded gold dispel the gloom 
That death must shed around his tomb? 
Or cheer the ghost which hovers there, 
And fills with shrieks the,desert air? 


What boots it, Mavia, in the grave, 
Whether I loved to waste or save? 

The hand that millions now can grasp, 
In death no more than mine shall clasp. 


Were | ambitious to behold 

Increasing stores of treasured gold, 
Each tribe that roams the desert knows 
I might be wealtby, if I chose ; 


But other joys can gold impart, 

Far other wishes warm my heart— 
Never may | strive to swell the heap, 

Till want and woe have ceased to weep. 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
When born, in tears we saw thee drown’d, 
While thine assembled friends around, 

With smiles their joy confest ; 

So live, that at thy parting hour, 

They may the flood of sorrow pour, 

And thou in smiles be drest ! 
MISCELLANY. 


——— ——— = — 


Me 


_—_— 














[To those who may be disposed to calculate fa- 
vourably from the spread of the priaciples of 
Popery, we recemmend a careful perusal of 
the following. Perhaps no modification of 
heathenism is worse, than have been the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity by the Papists. } 


OF THE CATHOLICK MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 

The Abbe Dubois, inhis Letters on the state 
of Christianity in India, has occasion to speak of 
Francis Xavier, the Jesuit missionary, who arriv- 
ed in India in 1522, He says, his principal suc- 
cess was in Japan, where he “laid the founda- 
tion of those once numerous and flourishing con- 
gregations of Japanese Christians, who, within a 
period of less than a century, amounted to more 
than a million of souls.” 

Ia accounting for this success, Mr. Hough, in 
his Answer to the Abbe’s Letters, traces a very 
close and singular analogy between the Pagan- 
ism of the Japanese, and the Catholick modifica- 
tion or corruption of Christianity. His account 
of this resemblance, and of the rise and fall of 
Popery in that country, is sufficiently interest- 
ing to be given at length. Speaking of the suc- 
cess in Japan, he remarks: 


We are not to attribute this success to 
Xavier alone. He was accempanied by 
many Jesuits from various parts of India ; 
and several others arrived about the same 
time, from Macao. Noe are we to infer 
from it, that there was something in the 
nature or character of the Japanese supe- 
rior to the mental or moral qualifications 
of the Hindoos, which prepared them to 


give the spiritual and bumbling doctrines 

of the Cross a more favourable reception, 

Their success arese, first, from the exten- 

sive connexions which the Portuguese 

had already formed with the natives, by 

their commercial intercourse, and nume- 

rous intermarriages with families of the 
first respectability ; which circumstance 
would, undoubtedly, prepare them to 
adopt the religion of persons with whom 
they were so closely related. And, se- 
condly, the established religion of the 
country so nearly resembled the constitu- 
tion and forms of the Roman church, that 
it required no great sacrifice of views and 
priociples, in the the Japanese, to embrace 
the Roman Catholick modification of 
Christianity. Hithertoevery religion had 
been tolerated in Japan; but the estab- 
lished and most popular creed was,and still 
is, the Sinto. he Dairi, or Ecclesiastical 
Emperor of Meaco, possesses a jurisdiction 
resembling that of the Roman Pontif.— 
Their Holy Mother is honoured like the 
Sancta Maria. ‘Their Bonzes, or Priests, 
and Canusies, or secular clergy, in their 
office, dress, celibacy, shaved heads, &c. 
&c. strikingly resemble the corresponding 


Their pilgrims, most of whom are reli- 
gious mendicants, and Jammaboes, a kind 
of hermits, with their various self-inflict- 
ed tortures, mortifications, privations pen- 
ances, fastings, &c. &c. are very like the 
soi-disant holy beggars, who for many 
years imposed, and in Roman Catholick 
countries still impose, upon the credulity 
ofthe western world. They have also 


such as convents and nunneries, together 
with several orders of friars and nuns.— 
They even dispense indulgences (cfarrat.) 
for which the orthodox Sintonists go on 
pilgrimage to the holy place (i. e. to the 
temple of Tensio Dai Sin, their chief god,) 
these are sent also by the Canusies, annu- 
ally, to all parts of the empire, and are 
carried about by pediars for sale. ‘The 
Sintonists are taught to believe in pre- 
tended miracles or charms and in purgato- 
ry. They pay divine honours to images ; 
their church service is accompanied by 
the tinkling of bells, incense, &c. &c. In 
short, Sintonism resembles, in so many 
particulars the institutions, pretentions, 
and practices of the Roman Catholick 
church, that the Japanese were prepared, 
in aremarkable manner, to embrace that 


Jesuits introduced into their country. No 
wonder, then, that the proselytes flocked 
to them by thousands and tens of thousands. 








They are said to have converted one-third 
of the empire ; among whom were royal 
princes, viceroys magistrates, and many 
other persons of distinction, Indeed, un- 
der the then existing circumstances, it 
would have been matter of surprise had 
they not met with unexampled success. 
But this prosperity was not of long con- 
tinuance. In about a century after the 
introduction of popery into Japan,a severe 
persecution was raised by the government 
of the empire against the Roman Catho- 
licks; which, in 1639, ended in the total 
extermination of the Portuguese. ‘lhe 
government became jealous of the im- 
mense wealth which the Portuguese were 
accumulating, and exporting out of their 
dominions. The pride and intolerance of 
their bishops grew insupportable. Not 
content with the superintendence of spir- 
itual affairs, they interfered with politics 
and the councils of the state, and endeav- 
oured to assume a superiority over the 
nobility of the empire. One haughty 
prelate in particular, meeting one of the 
chief counsellors of the state, refused to 
pay him that deference which he was en- 
titled to receive. ‘This insolence pro- 
voked him to prefer heavy complaints at 
court ; and thereby the irritation of gov- 
ernment, already excited against the Por- 
tuguese, was considerably increased.— 
There was reason to apprehend that they 
intended to effect a revolution in the 
state; and the interception of two letters, 
written by them, detected and explained 
their treacherous designs. The storm, 
that had been gatbering for some time, 
now burst with a tremendous explosion. 
Instantly they were, with their clergy and 
Japanese kindred, ordered to quit the 
country. ‘The other Japanese Christians 
were detained; those who were from 
home commanded to return; and, ina 
short time, the whole were putto death. 
The final blow to the Roman Catholick 
interests in Japan, was struck in one day ; 
when above 37,000 members of that 
church perished by fire and sword. 

The Portuguese made several attempts 
to recover the ground they had lost. On 
one occasion they sent a splendid embas- 
sage from Macao to the court of Japan ; but 
the emperor ordered the whole (61 per- 
sons) to be beheaded—saving only a few 
of their meanest servants, who were pre- 
served to carry home the sad intelligence 
of their masters’ fate. 

The Japanese have from that time 
adopted every possible measure to pre- 
vent the introduction of Christianity into 
the empire; and identifying the Protes- 
tant with the Catholick faith, under the 
general term of Christianity, their pre- 
cautions are used alike against the profes- 
sors of those opposite creeds. ‘ Their 
laws are extremely rigorous against 
teachers of the Christian religion.” “ The 
following inscription is placed at the head 
of the stone tablets of laws, which are 
fixed up in all publick places, and even in 
the streets :—* Whosoever knows any in- 
dividual who has taught Christianity, and 
can convict him thereof, shall receive a 
reward of 500 silver pieces.” One law 
prohibits masters from hiring servants, 
until they receive from them a written as- 
surance of their not being Christians,— 
Another enacts : * If any European, resid- 





ing in Japan, shall attempt to teach our 


form of the Christian religion which the | 


| be restored to his native country. 
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dergo a severe punishment, a0 + Their 
laws protect all foreigners within the em- 
pire from corporal punishment, except 
‘those who attempt to induce Japanese 
subjects to embrace Christianity.” They 
prohibit the teaching of Christians to read 
and write their language; and even ex 
clude from the publick service every Jap- 
anese who has lived among Christians 10 
a foreign country. 

Such is their concern to preserve and 
propagate this contempt of the Christian 
religion, that“ in Nangasaki, where Chris- 
tianity had made the greatest progress, 
there is a staircase, on the steps of which 








characters in the Roman Catholick church. | 


their sacred vows,religious establishments, | 


are laid various ornaments and utensils of 
| the Catholick church, and on the first step 
| a crucifix” (and images of the Virgin Ma- 
| ry and some other saints). “On new- 
| year’s day, all the inhabitants of Nangas- 
' aki are obliged to ascend these steps, and, 
|as a proof that they are not Christians, 
| trample on the articles.” ‘Even young 
children, unable to walk, are held down 
| by their mothers to touch the images with 
| their feet.” 
The Japanese informed Captain Golow- 
‘nin, that this strict prohibition of Chris- 
tianity by their laws,was solely to be attri- 
| buted to the mischievous civil wars which 
| arose in Japan after its introduction. 
Such is briefly the rise and fall of pop- 
ery in Japan: and the Roman Catholicks 
/are chargeable with the guilt of producing 
these inveterate prejudices, and thus clos- 
| ing every avenne against the introduction 
of the Gospel into that extensive island.— 
| It was by similar conduct that they pro- 
voked against themselves a severe perse- 
cution in China, also; and occasioned in 
the rulersof that vast empire, a resolution 
equally determined to exclude the Chris- 
tian religion. [Missionary Herald. 
—— 
From Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts. 


SEMINOLE INDIANS. 

The Seminole Indians of Florida are 
derived from the Lower Creeks, and ob- 
tained their present locatioa by conquest-— 
they were once numerous, but have been 
reduced by wars to a small remuant, proba- 
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bly not exceeding two or three thousand, 
who are sociably grouped in small villa- 
ges, principally in the secondary or rol- 
ling districts, uoiting the hunter, pastoral, 
and agricultural states of society. The 
men hunt, erect dwellings, and attend to 
their cattle. They have many dogs of 
European species, but rarely use them in 
pursuit of game. On hunting excarsions, 
they often lie in ambush with their rifles, 
on the border ofa thicket, and arrest the 
ceer with unerring aim, as they issue 
forth at dusk to graze on verdant prairies. 
Fire hunting with torches is sometimes 
resorted toat night—the game remains 
Stationary, and is easily killed: this mode 
is prohibited among the whites ae dan- 
gerous. Fortunate hunters supply their 
less successful neighbours. 

The Seminoles formerly possessed large 
herds of fine cattle, but lost many during 
the late civil war. They have hogs and 
poultry. ‘The male Indians regard agri- 
cultural labour as degrading,—but every 
settlement has its enclosed and cultivated 
field, often extensive. The ground is pre- 
pared, planted and tended, by females, 
with hoes, raising good crops of corn, 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, beans, roots, 
and tobacco, on fertile hills, and rice in 
swamps. They milk, make butter, pro- 
cure wood and water, and do all the drud- 
gery. The wives and daughters of chiefs 


are not exempted from labour; some of | 


the principal Indians, following the exam- 
ple of their civilized neighbours, are pro- 
prietors of blacks, mostly born inthe In- 
dian region, and occupy separate viilages. 
They are well treated, being rarely re- 
quired to do much labour, except in pres- 





sing seasons of tillage, have acquired the 
erect independent hearing and manners of | 
the aborigines, and are faithful. There | 
is a mixed race, in form and intelligence 
superior to the Indian and negro. | 

The male Indians,in warm weather, are | 
almost divested of clothing,but females are | 
modestly dressed, ordinarily with short | 
gown and petticoat, imitating the fashions 
of the whites, from whom the materials 
are procured in exchange for skins, furs, | 
mocasins, leather, venison, nut oil, &c.— | 
Females have ornaments of silver in their 
ears, and around their necks and arms; | 
married women wear plates of silver on 
their breasts, sometimes suspended by 
small silver chains—they behave with 
modesty and propriety: long slits are 
sometimes observed in the ears of both 
sexes. The menare fond of ardent spirits 
and tobacco, the only articles they ask for 
importunately ; but if refused, no dissat- 
isfaction is expressed. When presented 
with a bottle of whiskey, it is fairly dis- 
tributed among the adult males present, 
but I observed none was offered to the 
women and children, who did not appear 
to expect or desire any, though often re- 
questing tobacco and segars for smoking, 
oi which the smallest are fond. 

The Indians we bad communication 
with were honest and fair in their deal- 
ings, evincing no thievish disposition ; we 
were received with kindness and hospi- 
tality, our wante supplied, and they cheer- 
fully put themselves to considerable in- 
convenience for our accommodation.— 
They are in general tall and well formed. 
The Seminoles differ considerably in 
their manners from nortiern tribes, being 
very Curious, lively, and inquisitive. Our 
clothes, arms, knives, umbrellas, &c. 
were carefully examined ; and some 
marked on the groand with much exact- 
ness the component parts of a coat, or 
other garment, they fancied. 

Our mode of cooking and eating was to 
the natives a source of much amusement 
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and laughter, eliciting many humorous 
remarks. They are usually cheerful, 
and the intercourse of relatives and neigh- 
bours evinced good feelings. 

At the Indian village of Sanfalasco not 
far from the river Santa Fee, we witnes- 
sed the amusements of wrestling and dan- 
cing. Dances are held at night on a level 
hard beaten central spot ; males and fe- 
males move in Indian file around a fire, 
singing a wild song ; there is little diver- 
sity in the steps, but the tunes are varied, 
each dance is terminated by a general 
whoop. 

The chief conducted us to a bower, 
where we were seated with some of the 
head men, the villagers not engaged io 
dancing located themselves in an opposite 
arbor. The young men, unusually dres- 
sed and ornamented, had spurs attached 
to their showy long mocasins, and with 
cheeks blackened to represent whiskers, 
and faces painted, made a ludicrous ap- 
pearance. Small terrapin shells filled 
with pebbles affixed tothe ancles of the 
female dancers, were their only instru- 
ments of music; much laughter was ex- 
cited by the dancing and various amusing 
tricks. The dogs responded to the lo- 
dian yell, and numerous owls attracted 
by the light, hooted from the tall hick- 
ories and oaks adjacent, while the roar 
of alligators added to the diversity of 
sounds. ‘The Indians hold an annual 
feast, when their crops are gathered, at 
which if adulterers, who had fled to 
avoid the punishment of losing their 
ears, appear, they are pardoned. ‘The 
Indians are well acquainted with many 
medicinal plants. heir dwellings are 
usually constructed of logs; the roofs of 
bark or split pine are very tight; the 
sides of the best are neatly lined with 
clapboards, but without floors or divi- 
sions, and much infested by fleas. They 
have little furniture. Potters’ ware of a 
good shape and well baked, is made by 
females. The chief of Sanfalasco, aided 
by a small bellows, anvil, bammer, and 
file, manufactures with much ingenuity, 
from coin, handsome urnaments of silver. 


telligent old man, through the medium 
of our interpreter, a shrewed oative ne- 
gro, who spoke fluently Seminole and 
English. The chief mentioned an instance 
of Indian credulity. It is believed by the 
natives, that a monster, with a large ser- 
pent’s body shining like silver, whose 
breath is destructive to all that ap- 
proach, occupies a large sink or cave 
in East Florida, guarding a mine. Simi- 
lar stories are current among the Cher- 
okees. The Spanish authorities made a 
fruitless search for this treasure a few 
years since. 

These Indians do not appear to have 
a form of worship, but believe in a Su- 
preme Being. The chief informed us 
that according to Indian traditions, the 
world was created by the Great Spirit ; 
that he formed three men, an Indian, a 
white, and a black man; the Indian 
was the most perfect ; they were cailed 
into his presence, and directed to select 
their employments ; the Indian chose a 
bow and arrow, the white man a book, 
and the negro a spade. The chief had 
heard of our Saviour, and his sufferings, 
but supposed he had been put to death 
by the Spaniards. 

The Indians are very unwilling to 
leave their lakes, fertile hills, and agreea- 
ble climate, for the southern reservation. 
that has little to recommend it except its 
being so undesirable, that the Indians may 
remain there unmolested. The chief 
said they had cherished a hope that the 
whites would continue satisfied with the 
coasts, and suffer them to retain a valua- 
ble remnant of their possessions, but ob- 
served that it was the will of the Great 
Spirit and they must submit. It was with 
difficulty the Seminoles were induced to 
assent to the treaty of cession, and they 
would probably resist its execution if they 
had any chance of success. Several of 
the chiefs have reservations, and are per- 
mitted to remain in West Florida, witha 
limited number of followers. ‘There are 
now several Indian villages in the great 
southern reservation. 








AAA. 
_ Remarkable Longertty.—There are vow liv- 
ing in Charlotte county, Va., near the Camp- 


bell line, two persons, Alexander Berkeley and J 


his wife.—Berkeley is now in his hundred and 
eighteenth year, and his wife in her hundred and 
seventh, M. Berkeley was born in Scotland.and 


We conversed frequently with this in- | 


| the decease of his brother, Titus Bennett, 


The following is a of 
mings and burials withi i 
and bills of mortality Pein ti. eh ty 
to YP caggacy 14th, 1824. Christened igi 2, 
parishes within th he 

Christene 4 in the 17 rishi Uy 

5176; buried, 3917, . 
Parishes, in Middlesex and 
cd, 10,667. Christened ai noe 
e City and liberti 
ried, 4526, 0 eniaatay 


Christened, - Males, 12,978 Se 


me se Miles, 10,5 
uried, Females, en 20,297 ia 


mentions that the brig Hunter ea; 
from Norfolk to Liberie, with 7 ea 
der the patronage of the Colonization 

lhe funds for transporting the emigrants : 
collected principally through the labours. 
Wa. McKenney, in the lower counting’ 
ginia. The emigrants appeared gratified 
invoked the blessing of Heaven on rere eel 
factors. Several of the € migrants ae. 
emancipated by their benevolent 
the purpose of giving them an o 

join the colony. 


Geological Survey of South-Carohine » 
Legislature of South Carolina have inom 
an appropriation of five hundred day 
annum to accomplish a geological of tee 
state, Professor Vanuxem, of Col, 


lege, will commence the undertel 
spring. It is understood that the ait 


be made in districts, and @ complete 2m 


map of the state formed, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Mare —W congea b 
late the people of the Whee! we eee . 
having at last a Canal at the Falls of the 7 
The charter granted by the Legislature ine 
tucky ‘at their Jast session, has chuneatie 
tention of capitalists, and nearly 200,000 ng 
worth of the stock has already been taken, 


Mr, Poinserr Minister of the Uni 
. ited 
to Mexico, left Washin ity ult. 
; ston city 30th alt, 
Norfolk, where he is to be senaiiod on em 


the Frigate Constellati ich i 
sail for Vera Cruz, Os OE 


The revenue of Great Britain for 1824, amount. 
ed to the enormous sum of 54 236,192 pounds 
sterling, or 241,049,742 dollars. , 
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Ordination, 
The Rev. ISRAEL Gurisy Rose was ordain. 
ed to the ministry in the 2d Charch and Society 
| in Canterbury, Conn. on the 9th ult. 


Ca “ —— 
Diev, 
In Salem, Abigail Ward, daughter of Mr, Ny. 
thaniel Very, aged 14 months. 
In Littleton, 28th ult. Deacon John Hartwell, 
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73. 
At Antwerp, Mr. John Coates, of Salem, aged 
| 60, carpenter of brig Indus. 
| At Beverly, Capt. John Dempsey, 38. 
| Drowned at Matanzas, Mr Peter Wilting, of 
| Salem, eged 57, seaman on board scbr Fame, 
In England, having been killed ina broil, Jobs 
Humphrey Parry, Esq. Editor of numerous iit. 
iary publications relating to the ancient bistoy 
of Britain. 
In Pennsbury, Chester county, Pa, Jamey 
Bennett, 91 years, It is scarcely a month sine 


93, was recorded. It was then stated that they 
served their apprenticeships together, andyem- 
ed under the same rvof near 90 years, The 
departure, so near together, is extraordinayad 
interesting. In the lossof his brother, James 
seems to have Jost the stay of life, theobjectal 
affection, almost the only living being whobe- 
longed to his generation. Deprived ol tim, 


Females, 12.780 ¢ %5,758ingy : 


Colonisation.—The National ] <7 





seemed tostand slone in the world, The wt 
companion of his youth and manhood taken 
away, he drooped and died, 


E. PARSONS, 

OULD inform his friends and the public, 

that he has taken Mr. RUFUS PIERCE 

into copartnership, and the business will inf. 

ture be transacted under the firm of E, PAR. 
SONS &CO. 

E. PARSONS & CO. have on hand, at the 
City Furniture Warehouse, Union street, neat 
the Union Stone, a large and extensive assofl- 
ment of FURNITURE, CHAIRS, &c. consisting 
of 1000 Chairs, of all prices and patterns, — 

100 Bureaus and Secretaries, some very rich 
and highly finished, 

1000 Grecian Card, Dining, Pembroke and 
Work Tables, from $1 to $50, 

100 Mahogany higt. post, field, French, cot, 
low post and trundle Bedsteads, comprisinf 
every variety of quality and price, 

Warranted Live Geese and other Feathers, 

Beds, Bed Ticking, Fire Sets, Looking Glas- 
ses; with a great variety of useful and ornaimen 
tal articles of Furniture. 

E. P. & Co. flatter themselves that their prac 
tical knowledge of the manufactaring branch 0 
Cabinet business, will give them an advantage 
in the selection of Furniture, over those wl? 
have no knowledge of the business. © 

Furniture sent toany part of the city ia 
expense, and every favour gratefully acknowr 
edged. EDMUND PARSONS, 
v RUFUS PIERCE. 

-ARSHALL’S SPELLING BOOK. 
ost received, and for sale by LINCOLN & 
EDMANDS, 59 Washingtow-Streef, 
A supply of Marshall’s Spelling Book, of & 

















planconformable to Walker's pronunciation. ; 





served in the British army under the Duke of HANDEL and HAYDN SOCIETY coL 


Marlborough in the reign of Queen Anne. After 
the death of his Queen, he emigrated to America 
and served again in the army of England, under 
Gen. Wolfe, and was at Quebec when Montgom- 
ery fell, When the war of our revoiution com- 
menced, he was too old to become a soldier 
again, and his military career of course was then 
terminated. He has lived with his wife in astate 
of matrimony ninety years, and has had several 


children, but they have all gone to the tomb be- | on the Bible) never before publishe 
fore him. It appears that this old man has al- elegant likeness. 


ton Handel and Haydn Society Coll 


*CTION. 
LECT it sat 


A | UST published and for sale by of the Bos- 


; son 
SON & LORD, the third editio ction of 


Chureh Musick, improved and enlarge’ 


SCOTT’S LETTERS. 
ETTERS & papers of the late Rev. THOMAS 


Scort, D. D. (Author of the re 


For sale by 





Price 1 dollar. 


ways been poor, and was consequently under | J}4MES LORING, No. 2, Cornbill. 
Pret antes, ‘ot pacientes 


the necessity of labouring for his support. 
[Lynch. Vir. 


New Bells.—A patent has lately been taken 
out at Washington for an invention, which it is 
said, will save three-quarters, or four-fifths of the 
expense of bells now in common use. It is a 
sunple triangular bar of cast steel, hung by one 


tion of Fuller’s Works, to be comprise 
8vo. 


FULLER’S WORKS. _ 
INCOLN & EDMANDS, 59 Washin 


(53 Cornhill,) 
Have just received 4 vo 


Js. of the oniform edi 
d in 8 ¥0 
Merch 12. 
ot 





corner, Three hammers of different sizes, are 
placed near the centre, which strikes the base by 


means of turning a crank. Sounds are produc- J 


ed every way as loud and pleasant as from the 
common bells, 


BOYER’S DICTIONARY. 
UST published, and for sale by LINCOLN & 


EDMANDS, . 
Boyer’s English-French, and French-Englis# 


Dictionary, bound in one volume, and im 
The Cadets at West Point offered a premium | yols, " 


March 12- 





of $59 for the best plan of a monument to Kos- 
ciusko, to be erected there. This premium has 
been unanimously awarded by the Committee, 
&c.to Mr.Latrobe, of Baltimore formerly a Cadet. 


> ‘ tien, 
TREXHE Bridgewater Collection, 14th Editions 
lately published and for sale by RICHARD 

& LORD. March 12- 





There is in the ‘ Philadelphia Library,” a Bi- 
ble in the Latin Tongue, elegantly written on 
Vellum in the year one thousand and sixteen ! 


_ The Pope has issued an edict for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, by compelling them to attend 
the Roman Catholick Churches, under penalty. 

The population of Russia is 53,763,000, and 
the annual increase is estimated at 500,000, 





FOR SALE 

¥ LINCOLN & EDMANDS, No. 59 Wath 
ington Street ’ 

late Revival. Sermons, $1, 50; Villag 
Hymns, 50 cents. : 

Zion’s Harp, containing Tunes of Pastions 

Metres, adapted to Hymns used iD ver" 9, 
gious meetings. P 
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ment is made withi 
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may secure a vane 
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THE BIBLE sC 
Held its 12:h apn 
April 5- The numb 
gistributed by nage 
whole number stnce 
441. ‘The city of ! 
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namely, the Lord. 
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some sincerely pi 
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in circulating the 
tive simplicity, un 
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be content with dis 
sacred Scriptures \ 
We have no proph 
us, empowered to 
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foo, that God’s own 
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salvation of all wh 
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for the enlightening 
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‘+ The American I 
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pears by the last anr 
agers, to be procee 
er increasing effect 
sive utility. No le 
and nine thousand 
and Testaments a 
Testament, had be 
pository during the 
elapsed since ils e 
same time four han 
sand three hundred 
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been printed from 
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for circulation. Fo 
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